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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


V ELL within the mouth of the Gulf of 
'Y St. Lawrence stands a rocky islet 
which, as early as the time of Jacques Car- 
tier, supported a population greater than 
that of the largest city of Canada to-day. 
Since its discovery by the French voyager, 
some three hundred and fifty years ago, the 
inhabitants of this rock have been perse- 
cuted without mercy; but to the government 
that should protect them they are only sea- 
birds, and year by year their numbers de- 
crease. Some day in the not very distant 
future the fishermen who kill these birds and 
rob them of their eggs will find only the 
inaccessible parts of the rock occupied by 
feathered tenants; then they will realize 
their own folly and the selfishness of their 
ancestors. 

It is, however, not too late to save this 
bird colony from extermination. Shooting 
during the summer months should be abso- 
lutely prohibited, and nest-robbing should 
not be permitted after July 1. Under these 
conditions the fishermen of the region, and 
their descendants, may feast on eggs during 
Junes innumerable, and bird-lovers may re- 
joice in the knowledge that one of the orni- 
thological wonders of America has escaped 
destruction. 

But in spite of the great diminution in the 
ranks of the inhabitants of Bird Rock, as it 


is well termed, the casual observer of to-day 
will believe with difficulty that it was ever 
more populous. 

Common and Brunnich’s murres, razor- 
billed auks, puffins, kittiwake gulls, and gan- 
nets are present in surprising numbers, and 
petrels, whose day begins at night, may be 
unearthed from their burrows on the rock. 

Without the assistance of a camera I 
should make no attempt to describe my visit 
to this avian metropolis; and if, in looking 
at the pictures secured, one can imagine 
hearing a chorus of harsh voices, seeing a 
constant procession of winged forms, and 
feeling an unspeakable sense of isolation, 
Bird Rock may become something more than 
a name. 

As a matter of fact, there are two rocks, 
known as Little and Great Bird. They are 
about three quarters of a mile apart, and 
while the smaller rock is inhabited by num- 
bers of birds, Great Bird possesses the larger 
colony, and is more interesting in every way. 

It is irregularly elliptical in shape, about 
four hundred yards in length and from fifty 
to a hundred and forty yards in width, and 
arises abruptly from the sea to a height 
varying from about a hundred to a hundred 
and forty feet. The summit occupies be- 
tween three and four acres, is fairly flat, and 
is covered with a thrifty growth of grass. 
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The position of the rock, at the gateway 
of Canadian ports, makes it particularly 
dangerous to vessels plying in these waters, 
and in 1869 a lighthouse was erected on its 
summit. Several years later a cannon was 
added, which during fogs was discharged at 
thirty-minute intervals. 

Previous to the building of the lighthouse, 
the top of the rock could be reached at only 
one place, and there with much difficulty; 
but while constructing the light the govern- 
ment built two cranes, one on the northerly, 
the other on the southerly side of the rock, 
for use in hoisting supplies. There are also 
now three other places, one at the southern 
and two at the eastern side of the rock, 
where, by means of ladders and ropes, one 
may ascend. 

The only spot at the base of the rock 

which can be called a beach is below the 
northern crane, and here the keeper hauls 
up his boat and stows it among the closely 
surrounding rocks. At all other points 
the rock either rises directly from the water 
or is beset by huge masses fallen from 
the cliffs above. Hence a landing can be 
made on Bird Rock only in comparatively 
calm weather. 
* The human inhabitants of the rock are a 
keeper, his daughter, and two assistants, who 
may claim to be isolated in the most rigid in- 
terpretation of the word. During five months 
of the year, from December to April inclu- 
sive, they are usually without means of com- 
munication with the rest of the world. In 
the spring and autumn they are visited by 
the government lighthouse tender, bringing 
their supplies for the ensuing six months, 
and this is their only regular connection 
with the world of affairs. 

Barring the risk of falling over the edge 
of their circumscribed abode, one might sup- 
pose that the dwellers on this rock were far 
removed from the dangers to which beings 
surrounded by more complicated conditions 
of existence are exposed. But the history of 
the rock shows a remarkable list of disasters. 
No less than three keepers have been killed, 
and three injured, by the bursting or acci- 
dental discharge of the signal-cannon, while 
only three years ago (1896) all three keepers 
were lost in the ice while hunting the seals 
which frequent the ice-floes of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in early spring. The ice on 
which these men had ventured separated 
from the main field, and they were carried sea- 
ward. Two days later one of them was picked 
up in a dying condition on the coast of Cape 
Breton; the others were never heard from. 
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The mental condition of the head keeper’s 
wife, who was left alone upon the rock, may 
be imagined. For two nights she tended the 
light. On the third day, by unusual good 
fortune, a sealing-schooner answered her 
signals for assistance. 

The isolation which makes Bird Rock a 
comparatively safe home for birds has also 
prevented it from becoming a popular resort 
for field-ornithologists. As far as the records 
go, only eight students of birds have visited 
the place. 

But if we are amazed at the number of 
birds inhabiting these islands to-day, what 
would we have thought if we could have seen 
them before they began to show the results 
of man’s warfare of extermination? 

Jacques Cartier, writing in 1555 of his 
voyages to Canadian waters, states that he 
came to islands which were “as full of birds 
as any meadow is of grass. . . . We went 
down to the lowest part of the least island, 
where we killed above a thousand of these 
godetz and apponatz. We put into our 
boats so many of them as we pleased, for in 
less than one hour we might have filled 
thirty such boats of them.” The islands 
Cartier here refers to are identified by Mr. 
F. A. Lucas as being the Bird Rocks, and 
our first account of them, therefore, deals 
with the slaughter of their feathered in- 
digenes. 

Nearly three centuries passed, however, 
before an ornithologist observed the wonders 
of Bird Rock. On June 14, 1833, Audubon, 
whose energy in exploration no ornithologist 
has ever surpassed, visited the rocks. He 
wrote in his journal: “About ten a speck 
rose on the horizon, which I was told was the 
rock; we sailed well, the breeze increased 
fast, and we neared this object apace. At 
eleven I could distinguish its top plainly 
from the deck, and thought it covered with 
snow to the depth of several feet; this ap- 
pearance existed on every portion of the flat, 
projecting shelves. Godwin [the pilot] said, 
with the coolness of a man who had visited 
this rock for ten successive seasons, that 
what we saw was not snow,—but gannets! I 
rubbed my eyes, took my spy-glass, and in 
an instant the strangest picture stood before 
me. They were birds we saw,—a mass of 
birds of such size as I never before cast my 
eyes on. The whole of my party stood as- 
tounded and amazed, and all came to the 
conclusion that such a sight was of itself 
sufficient to invite any one to come across 
the gulf to view at this season.” 

One need not be a naturalist to imagine 
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Audubon’s disappointment when his pilot 
told him that it was too rough to go ashore 
upon the rock. However, they launched a 
whale-boat, which, manned by Audubon’s 
son John and four others, went to the lee 
of the rock, but returned at the end of an 
hour without having made a landing. 

Audubon’s account, like that of Cartier, 
tells of the destruction of the birds nest- 
ing on the rock. The gannets, he states, 
were killed by fishermen for use as bait 
in cod-fishing. Armed with clubs, “the 
men strike them down and kill them until 
fatigued or satisfied. Five hundred and 
forty have been thus murdered in one hour 
by six men.” 

This slaughter was evidently attended 
by some danger; for not only do the sit- 
ting birds bite viciously, but old fishermen 
in the Magdalens tell me that if the in- 
truder on the gannets’ domain on the sum- 
mit of the rock should happen to have 
been caught in a rush of stampeded birds, 
he could with difficulty have avoided be- 
ing carried off the edge of the cliff. 

The first naturalist who actually set 
foot on Bird Rock was Dr. Henry Bryant 
of Boston, who landed there June 23, 
1860. This was before the days of the 
lighthouse, and Dr. Bryant reached the 
top of the rock after a climb which he 
characterizes as both “difficult and dan- 
gerous.” In addition to the gannets which 
occupied the ledges on the face of the 
rock, he found these birds nesting over 
the entire northerly half of the summit; 
and by measuring the surface occupied 
by them, he estimated that this one colony 
alone contained no fewer than a hundred 
thousand birds, while the number living 
on the sides of the rock and on Little 
Bird he placed at fifty thousand. 

When Mr. C. J. Maynard visited the 
rock, in June, 1872, he found that the 
colony of gannets on its summit consisted 
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of only five thousand birds, which nine years 
later, Mr. William Brewster discovered, had 
diminished to fifty pairs. 

This rapid decrease was due to the erec- 
tion of a lighthouse in 1869, making the top 
of the rock easily accessible by means of a 
hoisting apparatus, and thus exposing the 
birds to the attack of fishermen. Doubtless, 
also, the keepers of the light aided in driv- 
ing the birds from the nesting-site which 
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they had so long held undisturbed. Mr. 
Brewster also noted a fresh cause for the 
destruction of the eggs of birds nesting on 
the face of the rock in the shape of the 
cannon, which had been introduced shortly 
before his visit. He writes: “At each dis- 
charge the frightened murres fly from the 
rock in clouds, nearly every sitting bird tak- 
ing its egg into the air between its thighs, 
and dropping it after flying a few yards. 
333 
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This was repeatedly observed during our 
visit, and more than once a perfect shower 
of eggs fell into the water around our boat.” 
While the birds have become compara- 
tively accustomed to the report of this can- 
non, or to that of the guncotton bomb which 
has replaced it, large numbers still leave 
the rock each time a bomb is exploded, so 
that it continues to be a means of destroying 
not only eggs, but also young birds, which 
are carried off their narrow ledges by the 
precipitous flight of their parents. 
This unavoidable cause for loss 
of life renders all the more ur 
gent the necessity for protect- 
ing the birds from their hu- 
man enemies. In Bird Rock 
the Canadian government 
possesses an object of sur- 
passing interest— one which, 
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south of Greenland, is unique in eastern 
North America. It is the obvious duty of the 
proper authorities to preserve it; and the 
ease with which this preservation can be ac- 
complished makes further neglect inexcus- 
able. The appointment of the light-keeper 
as a game-warden would solve the prob- 
lem. The present keeper assured me that 
for a slight increase in salary he would gladly 
protect the birds. The fishermen might then 
be permitted to take eggs until the 1st of 
July, after which time the birds should be 
permitted to rear their young undisturbed. 

In the meantime I would advise every bird- 
student and nature-lover to lose no oppor- 
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tunity of seeing this, one of the ornithologi- 
cal wonders of the world. My own visit to 
Bird Rock was made to secure photographs 
and specimens of birds for the American 
Museum of Natural History, where it is pro- 
posed to represent a portion of the rock with 
its feathered inhabitants. 

So little information exists concerning the 
manner in which this trip may be made that 
I enter here the details of my itinerary for 
the benefit of future travelers. 


From late April to early December a 
steamer leaves the charming little town of 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, every Monday at noon 
for the Magdalen Islands. Grand Entry, the 
most northern stop in this isolated group, is 
reached the following afternoon. Here a 
small boat, preferably the mail-boat, can be 
secured for the sail across the bay to Grosse 
Isle, where lodgings may be obtained at a 
fisherman’s cottage, and where one should 
seek the advice and assistance of Mr. W. E. 
Shelbourne, a local naturalist. This is the 
point of departure for the rock, which, al- 
though only twenty miles distant, and on 
clear days plainly visible, will now seem much 
farther away than before the first step of 
the journey was made. This, in a measure, 
is due to the uncertainty of gulf weather, the 
strong tides, the sudden and severe squalls, 
the prevalence of fogs, and the surprising 
rapidity with which the latter change a sun- 
lit horizon to closely crowding gray walls, 
making navigation in these waters more 
than usually dangerous. 

Very few of the natives of Grosse Isle had 
ever visited Bird Rock, but they had tales to 
tell of persons who had attempted to reach it 
in small fishing-boats, and had been lost inthe 
fog, and narrowly escaped being carried out 
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to sea. However, after arriving at 
Bryon Island, the most northern 
of the Magdalens, twelve miles 
from Grosse Isle, and an equal 
distance from the rock, the run 
to the latter can be made, under 
favorable conditions, in a small 
boat with comfort and safety; 
but it is by no means certain 
when one may return, and the 
voyager in a small boat should 
go prepared to be fog-bound or 
storm-bound on the rock. 

We were fortunate in secur- 
ing a thirty-ton schooner, the 
Sea Gem of Grosse Isle, Captain 
Hubbard Taker, master,— whom 
I can commend as both man 
and sailor,—and set sail for the rock on the 
afternoon of July 24, 1898. We anchored off 
Bryon for the night, and after a dense fog 
had cleared, continued our voyage at eleven 
o'clock the following morning. A fresh south- 
west breeze brought us under the lee of the 
rock in an hour and a half, where we were wel- 
comed by Mr. Peter Bourque, the keeper of 
the light, whose cordial invitation to make 
his domain our home relieved us of the em- 
barrassment of being self-made guests. Our 
dory was soon beached on the narrow, rock- 
beset shore at the foot of the crane, and for 
the first time Bird Rock became to us a 
reality. With bag and baggage, we were 
now packed in the small, wooden crate 
which was to carry us over the last stage of 
our journey; the command, “Hoist away,” 
was shouted to the men at the windlass 
above, and after six minutes of suspense we 
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were deposited on the summit. The slow 
turning of the crate, bringing now cliff, now 
sea, before us, and the sudden jars as the 
rope in winding slipped off the preceding 
coil, were incidents which most novices at 
this means of progression will doubtless find 
of unexpected interest. 

To a naturalist this ascent possesses an 
indescribable fascination. Every suitable 
ledge and crevice in the face of the rock was 
occupied by groups of birds, who, almost with- 
in reach, regarded us with fearless curiosity. 
Here were kittiwakes, murres, and razorbills 
in attendance on their young—all so abun- 
dant, and so much at home, that we seemed 
to have reached the heart of the bird world. 

Arriving at the top, we were greeted by 
Mr. Bourque’s two assistants and his daugh- 
ter, a girl of sixteen, who completed the 
population of the islet; to which, however, 
should be added one cow, an important mem- 
ber of the rock colony, who had reached her 
elevated position in life by means of the 
same apparatus with which we had just 
gratefully parted company. 

Numerous buildings, which we had barely 
noticed from the sea, were found to form a 
miniature village on the nearly level summit 
of the rock, and gave to the scene an at- 
mosphere of comfort and homeliness which 
emphasized one’s sense of isolation. 

These details, however, were observed 
later, the favorable light prevailing at the 
time of our arrival being far too valuable to 
be used for anything but photography. Not 
a moment was lost, therefore, in unpack- 
ing cameras and plate-holders. The latter, 
numbering twenty-one, furnished forty-two 
plates; but even this supply was soon ex- 
hausted. Going to the western end of the 
rock, which was well illuminated by the 
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afternoon sun, where the jutting ledges per- 
mitted one easily to descend a short distance, 
I soon found myself among groups of puf- 
fins, razorbills, and murres, who, in view of 
the persecution to which they have so long 
been subjected, were remarkably tame. At 
a distance of twenty feet they permitted me 
to go through the operations of focusing 
under a dark cloth, inserting the plate- 
holder, etc., without showing marked signs 
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perfect balance between gravity and air- 
pressure. 

As the birds gathered about in rows and 
groups on the border of the cliff, its ledges 
and projections, I seemed almost to be on 
speaking terms with them; and so unusual 
and pleasing was the experience of having 
birds apparently admit you at once to the 
inner circles of their society, that I hesitated 
to alarm them by moving. But as yet I had 
seen only a fragment of 
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the rock. Climbing, 


therefore, from ledge to 
ledge, I reached a corner 
where an abrupt turn ex- 
posed a great expanse of 
perpendicular wall so in- 
accessible to man that it 
has become a favorite 
nesting-site. Here 
were gathered gan- 
nets, murres, 
razorbills, and 
kittiwakes, 
distributed 


of fear. In 
fact, I was 
at times vigor- 
ously scolded by 

some murre parent, 
who would waddle to- 
ward me, and, bobbing 
her head, utter a series 
of protesting murres, in a 
tone so surprisingly like 
that of a bass-voiced man 
that often I expected a 
larger biped to appear. 
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murres were the puffins— 
paroquets, the French 
Canadians call them; and 
one has only to see the bird in life to ap- 
preciate the applicability of the name. It is 
not alone their appearance, but also their 
actions, which suggest the parrot. Unlike 
the murres and razorbills, they do not rest 
on the whole foot,—that is, on the so-called 
tarsus as well as on the toes,—but stand 
quite erect on the toes alone, and run about 
with the characteristic pattering steps of 
parrots. When the wind blew fresh from 
the sea, they faced it, hovering a foot or two 
above the rocks on outstretched, motionless 
wings, and retaining for several seconds this 
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singly or in rows, according to the na- 
ture of the shelves and ledges on which 
they were nesting, the gannets taking the 
widest the murres and kittiwakes the nar- 
rowest ledges, while the razorbills sought 
the more sheltered crevices. 

What noise and apparent confusion were 
here! A never-ceasing chorus, in which the 
loud, grating gor-r-r-ok, gor-r-r-ok of the 
gannets predominated, while the singularly 
human call of the murres and the hoarse note 
of the razorbills formed an accompaniment. 
Occasionally the kittiwakes found cause for 
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excitement, and hun- 
dreds of birds would 
swoop downward from 


their nests, and circling 
about, call their rapidly, 
distinctly enunciated, 
ringing kit-ti-wake, kit- 
ti-wake. 

In addition to the 
great number of birds 
on the rock, an endless 
procession of gannets, 
puffins, murres, and ra- 
zorbills circled about it. 
Unconsciously one ex- 
pected a pause in this 
whirling throng of birds; 
but although its num- 
bers fluctuated, birds 
were ever passing, never 
flying over the rock, but always around it. 

The schooner had dropped anchor near the 
rock, but the wind increasing in strength, 
Captain Taker set sail for the lee of Bryon 
Island, with instructions to return for us 
in two days, weather permitting. 

The following morning dawned cloudy, 
and with a high wind which drove the waves 
on to the rock-set base of our islet with ter- 
rific force. Fortunate it was that we had 
neither to reach nor to leave the rock that 
day. Photography was out of the question, 
and the time was devoted to collecting and 
preserving specimens. For the former pur- 
pose a gun was necessary only in securing 
gannets and kittiwakes, murres and razor- 
bills being caught in a dip-net by the keep- 
ers; one of whom, having a rope about his 
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waist, which was held by his associate, ad- 
vanced to the edge of the cliff, or “cape,” as 
it is termed locally, and looked cautiously 
over in quest of birds resting on the ledges 
immediately below. Having determined their 
position, the net was thrust quickly down- 
ward; and the birds, in attempting to escape, 
often became entangled in its meshes. 

Puffins were caught on their nests in crey- 
ices in the face of the rock or in the holes 
they had burrowed in the earth on its top. 
The latter were sometimes shared with 
Leach’s petrel, a variety of “ Mother Carey’s 
chicken.” These little birds also occupied 
smaller burrows of their own, in which, at 
the end of a tunnel three or four feet in 
length, they would be found sitting on their 
single white egg or brooding a newly hatched 
chick—about as singular a 
specimen of bird life as ever 
wore feathers. 

The casual visitor to Bird 
Rock would never suspect the 
presence of these petrels; and, 
indeed, he might live there 
for years and still be un- 
aware that these birds also 
made it their home. While 
not wholly nocturnal, they are 
never seen about their bur- 
rows during the day. At this 
time usually only one of a pair, 
either the male or female, is 
to be found on the nest, while 
its absent mate passes the 
day at sea, returning after 
dark. One night I visited the 
end of the rock where the 
petrels breed, and from the 
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eround at my feet and on every side came 
their uncanny little crow, which curiously 
suggested the presence of elves or brown- 
ies. Occasionally I saw a blur of wings 
as a bird passed between me and the light- 
house. 

A special object of my visit to the rock 
was to secure birds in nestling plumage to 
illustrate the various stages of their growth, 
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causes it, when disturbed, to describe a cir- 
cle about its own point. Thus, like a diplo- 
mat, it yields to superior force while retaining 
its original position. 

Late in the afternoon the sun appeared at 
intervals through the clouds; and I at once 
substituted the camera for the scalpel, and 
had Mr. Bourque lower me in the crate, in 
order that I might secure photographs of the 
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and fortunately I arrived at exactly the right 
date. Young murres in every condition, from 
those newly hatched to others nearly ready 
to fly, were scattered over the narrow ledges 
on which this species nests, or rather lays, 
and there were still a few fresh eggs, doubt- 
less laid by birds who had been robbed ear- 
lier in the season. Murres deposit their 
single egg on the bare rock, often on a ledge 
so narrow that there is barely room for the 
sitting bird. A round or elliptical egg, if 
moved by the wind or incubating bird, would 
soon roll from its precarious position; but the 
markedly pyriform shape of a murre’s egg 


birds observed on our ascent. Neither the 
instability of the crate nor its constant turn- 
ing were conditions which a photographer 
would choose, but nevertheless several ex- 
cellent pictures were secured, notably that 
of the kittiwake, here shown. 

The third day of our stay on the rock pre- 
sented us with an excellent sample of New- 
foundland fog, and the bomb which had 
startled us at twenty-minute intervals 
throughout the night continued its warning 
during the day. Its dull boom, however, 
proved a welcome sound to Captain Taker, 
who, in spite of the fog, had kept his ap- 
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pointment, and at ten o’clock we heard his 
fog-horn from the gray bank beneath the 
rock where the Sea Gem was anchored. 

Before leaving, I fastened a rope about 
my waist, and with sturdy Keeper Bourque 
at the other end of it as anchor-man, de- 
scended the northern side of the rock at a 
favorable point to secure photographs of a 
colony of gannets. Not only was it cloudy, 
but the birds were in the shadow, and there 
seemed to be little prospect of securing 
good negatives. The white plumage of the 
birds, however, was in my favor, and by us- 
ing a large diaphragm I succeeded beyond 
my expectations. 

The greater part of the colony was on an 
inaccessible ledge below me; but by ap- 
proaching carefully I managed to secure a 
fair-sized portrait of a single bird nesting on 
a ledge above them. 

These gannets are magnificent birds, ex- 
hibiting, on the wing, admirable grace and 
power. They dive for fish from a height of 
forty feet or more, half closing their wings 
until they resemble enormous spear-heads, 
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and descending with a force and speed that 
take them far below the surface of the 
water, which splashes five feet or more into 
the air as they strike it. It is a thrilling 
performance; one involuntarily applauds the 
winged fisher. 

Harly in the afternoon the weather gave 
promise of clearing, and we decided to leave 
the rock. My collections and outfit were 
placed aboard the schooner, and in a dory I 
went to visit Little Bird Rock; but before 
coming fairly abreast of it the fog crept 
back, Great Bird became only a periodic boom 
in the surrounding gray wall, and I returned 
to the schooner without further delay. 

The sail to Bryon apparently demonstrated 
Captain Taker’s possession of the much-dis- 
puted sense of direction. In spite of a head 
wind, violent squalls, and a strong tide, he 
made his way through the fog with perfect 
assurance, and dropped anchor at a particu- 
lar lobster-buoy, visible less than one hun- 
dred feet from the schooner, but which in 
effect he appeared to have seen before we 
left the rock. 
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BIRD ROCK FROM THE SOUTHWEST, DISTANT HALF A MILE, 
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VICTORIA drawn by shining bays, the 

coachman in drab livery faced with 
yellow, wheeled up to the curb on the east 
side of the Board of Trade. 

Miss Thatcher did not at once offer to 
alight. She reefed her gaudy little parasol, 
and looked deliberately up the craggy bulk 
of granite that towered overhead. She was 
aware, as parts of the picture, of the win- 
dowed broadside of the bank blocking their 
dingy bit of street just to the north, and of 
the awkward mass of the elevated-road sta- 
tion shutting off the view to the south. An 
inarticulate roaring of human voices came 
out of the broad, open windows above. 

“How much noise they make!” she com- 
mented, gathering her skirts. 

“They ’re always at the boiling-point,” 
said Miss Gund, briskly, with the advantage 
of her experience. “I hope they ’ll boil over 
for you. Maybe Arthur can get them to. 
We may as well get out.” 

Miss Thatcher’s eye had been quick to 
catch the gilt signs on the two windows and. 
the door across the sidewalk: “Gund, Ran- 
dall & Morehouse: Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 
Provisions.” That, and the mere glimpse be- 
yond of a big bare room full of lounging men, 
were rather disappointing—not so sugges- 
tive of money and excitement as she had 
supposed. 

She alighted in a leisurely way. Shorter 
and plumper Miss Gund followed her witha 
bounce which seemed rather due to the en- 
vironment. Everybody hurried there, even 
those passing men who turned briefly chal- 
lenging eyes upon the tall, alluring figure 
beside the carriage. Miss Thatcher did not 
mind the glances here more than elsewhere. 
It was an advantage of her size and beauty 
that she could stand calmly aloof. 

But Miss Gund was less serene. 
the office,” she said. “Oh!” 

The office door opened, and a large young 
man came hurrying out to them. His big, 
loose frame moved with a kind of awkward- 
ness, and he took off his straw hat, some- 
way as though he wished to hide it, disclos- 
ing a long, narrow brow, and a thinness in 
the lightish hair over the top of his head. 
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But his long, smooth face was distinguished 
in a way by the amiable mouth and the 
mutely eloquent brown eyes. He briefly, 
even hurriedly, shook the neatly gloved 
hand which Miss Thatcher extended. 

“Ts it a good day for us, Arthur?” Dora 
cut in at once; and his one tiny hope that, 
after all, they were not going to stay fell to 
pieces. 

“Why, no; it is n’t really a very good day,” 
he began. His troubled eyes even made an 
appeal to Miss Thatcher. 

“Perhaps you’re too busy,” she suggested. 
She mentally drew herself up. 

“Oh, I’m sure it’s a good day,” said Dora, 
with sisterly privilege. “I read the ‘Trib- 
une’s’ Board of Trade column to Margaret 
before we started, and it says the market is 
‘wildly nervous.’ That ’s good for us, is n’t 
it? We want it to be lively.” 

“But if you re busy—” Miss Thatcher in- 
sisted. His was not the attitude which she 
had reason to expect. 

But Arthur had come out of his helpless- 
ness. It was apt to be that way with hin— 
as.though it took his machinery a few min- 
utes.to get into running order. 

“T meant the gallery will be crowded,” he 
explained, lamely but amiably. “Of course 
I’m not too busy. I’m only a sort of flour- 
ish in the office as yet, anyway.” 

They started across the flagging. 
“Oh, and will the ‘ bull clique’ be up there 
—the one the ‘Tribune’ says is running the 
market? How will we know it? Can you 

point it out?” x 

Dora paused at the door to put these ques- 
tions with a touch of excitement. 

“T hope it will come out and perform for 
us,” said Miss Thatcher. “What is it they 
do? ‘Go broke’? Will it do that?” 

A little panicky constriction caught the 
young man’s heart. 

“Perhaps; I “ll ask them to!” he cried in 
nervous recklessness. But Miss Thatcher 
was passing him to enter the door. Her 
beauty was too near; it was too real. His 
eyebrows drew together. “I hope they won’t 
‘go broke’ anywhere, Miss Thatcher,” he 
said in a sort of hurried aside. 
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